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THE  HOSPITAL  COMMISSION. 


The  entire  question  of  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  Hospital  was  entrusted 
to  a  Hospital  Commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  2,  and 
consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 

Committee  on  Medical  Department  op  the  Board  op  Trustees. 

Dr.  GEORGE  B.  WOOD,  Dr.  LA  ROCHE, 

“  J.  RODMAN  PAUL,  Mr.  J.  C.  CRESSON. 

“  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS, 

Members  op  Building  Committee  op  the  Board  op  Trustees. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  SELLERS,  Mr.  J.  VAUGHAN  MERRICK. 

“  JOHN  WELSH, 

Members  op  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Dr.  D.  HAYES  AGNEW,  Dr.  R.  E.  ROGERS. 

“  J.  CARSON, 

Members  op  the  Finance  Committee  op  the  Contributors. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  PEPPER,  Dr.  H.  C.  WOOD, 

“  W.  F.  NORRIS,  Mr.  SAUNDERS  LEWIS. 

This  body  met  and  appointed  a  Building  Committee,  who  were  empowered, 
in  consultation  with  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  W.  Richards,  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  and  to  obtain  bids  on  the  same,  and  to  report  them  to  the  Hospital 
Commission.  The  plan  selected,  together  with  the  most  advantageous  bid, 
were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
approval ;  and  the  Building  Committee  was  then  empowered  to  superintend 
and  direct  the  construction  of  the  building. 
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nually  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Medical  Alumni. 

d.  Of  three  (3;  contributors  to  the  Hospital  Fund,  to  be  elected  annually  at  the 
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paid  twenty -five  dollars  ($25)  or  more  to  the  Hospital  Fund, 
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fitted  to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  their  profession.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  country  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  this 
result  without  the  existence  of  a  large  hospital  in  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  medical  school. 

Animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  Department,  consented  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  institution  ;  and  a  meeting  of  organization  was  held  on 
Monday  June  12th,  1811,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Hon.  Morton 
McMichael. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  was  issued,  signed  by  eminent  citizens  of 
every  sect  and  occupation,  all  united  in  testifying  to  the  urgent  need 
of  this  great  non-sectarian  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  sufferers 
in  every  part  of  our  vast  commonwealth.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed,  which,  after  the  determination  of  the  details  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  fund,  was  expanded  into  the  Finance  Committee,  who  under¬ 
took  the  actual  work  of  securing  subscriptions. 

For  two  years  they  pursued  this  self-imposed  task  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  aided  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  open-handed  generosity 
of  many  private  citizens  and  large  corporations,  were  enabled  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Hospital  early  in  1813. 

The  plans  for  the  building  (pp.  25-28),  which  are  fully  described 
further  on,  were  most  carefully  matured  by  the  Building  Committee 
in  consultation  with  the  Architect,  T.  W.  Richards,  Esq.,  to  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  and  great  practical  ability,  the  beauty  and  completeness 
of  the  structure  are  largely  due.  The  plans  were  then  submitted  to 
the  Hospital  Commission  for  approval,  and  were  afterwards  adopted 
bjr  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Estimates  for  the  erection  of  the  building  were  solicited  from  many 
well-known  builders ;  and,  after  careful  consideration,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Crump,  'whose  zeal  in  pressing  forward  the  work 
to  a  rapid  and  successful  completion,  is  deserving  of  high  copamendation. 

The  utmost  economy  was  observed  in  everjf  particular,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  found  impossible,  without  exceeding  the  amount  of 
$200,000  appropriated  by  the  State  for  building  purposes,  to  complete 
the  entire  hospital  as  designed,  comprising  the  large  central  building 
with  two  lateral  pavilions,  in  a  sufficiently  solid  and  handsome  style. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  east 
pavilion.  On  June  4th,  1814,  the  main  building  and  west  pavilion, 
capable  of  accommodating  146  patients,  were  completed,  and  were 
formally  inaugurated  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Hartranft. 


THE  CEREMONY  OE  INAUGURATION. 


Long  before  three  o’clock,  the  hour  appointed,  the  spacious  build¬ 
ing  was  thronged  by  invited  guests,  many  of  whom  gathered  in  and 
about  the  intersection  of  the  halls  on  the  first  story,  where  a  plat¬ 
form,  canopied  by  the  American  flag,  had  been  erected  for  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  representatives  of  the  University. 

The  ceremony  was  commenced  by  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Contributors  of  the  Hospital,  who,  after 
referring  in  brief  but  eloquent  terms  to  the  motives  which  had  origi¬ 
nated  the  enterprise,  and  the  success  which  had  crowned  it,  intro¬ 
duced  his  Excellenc}’,  Governor  Hartranft,  who  spoke  as  follows: — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  April  3, 
1812,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  condition  that  it  shall  raise  the  sum  of  $250,000 
in  addition  thereto,  the  entire  appropriation  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  general  hospital  in  connection  with  said  institution,  in 
which  two  hundred  beds  free  for  persons  injured  shall  be  forever 
maintained. 

Again,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  April  9,  1873,  the 
sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  the  University  upon  condition 
that  it  shall  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  addition  thereto,  the  entire 
appropriation  to  be  expended  for  a  General  Hospital  in  connection 
with  such  institution,  in  which  at  least  two  hundred  beds  free  for 
persons  injured  shall  be  forever  maintained. 

By  reason  of  the  liberal  contributions  of  your  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  required  amount  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  these  conditions  precedent  have  been  complied  with,  and  the 
State  has  paid  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
University,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
ready  whenever  needed.  That  this  mone}'  has  been  judiciously  ex¬ 
pended  the  erection  of  these  hospital  buildings  abundantly  testifies. 

When  the  additional  wings  are  erected,  the  capacity  of  the  hospital 
will  be  equal  to  the  proper  care  of  six  hundred  patients.  Thus  3-011 
will  have  in  your  midst  a  hospital  so  magnificent  in  its  proportions, 
so  thorough  in  all  its  appointments,  that  it  will  stand  unrivalled.  It 
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will  be  all  that  the  science  of  the  day  can  give  us.  To  approve  and 
inaugurate  that  work  is  our  mission  here  to-day,  and  it  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation  and  pride,  that  we  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  that  are  to  start  an  enterprise  so  noble  in  its  objects,  and 
that  gives  promise  of  so  much  usefulness.  None  can  calculate  the 
benefits  to  society  that  will  accrue  from  the  successful  conduct  of  an 
institution  of  the  kind,  under  the  skilled  and  scientific  management 
of  gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  with  the  theoiy  and  practice  of 
medicine  is  recognized  throughout  the  world,  and  whose  character 
and  love  of  their  profession  are  ample  guarantees  that  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  mankind  and  science  alone. 

The  hospital  will  not  only  minister  to  suffering  mankind  by  the 
relief  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  treatment  and  care,  but  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  acquired  here  b}^  those  in  charge  when  given  to 
the  world  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  science,  and  tend  to 
the  amelioration  of  afflicted  humanity  everywhere. 

We  are  here,  then,  to  formally  dedicate  this  splendid  structure  to 
the  humane  uses  for  which  it  is  designed.  Surely,  the  philanthropy 
of  the  citizen,  or  the  beneficence  of  the  State,  could  not  be  expended 
upon  a  worthier  object.  Let  us  hope  that  its  usefulness  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  large-hearted 
gentlemen  who  conceived  the  plan,  gave  thereto  their  means,  and  are 
charged  with  the  management  of  this  hospital;  and  in  keeping  with 
the  generositjr  of  the  great  State  which  gave  this  institution  its  cor¬ 
porate  existence,  and  is  to-daj^,  and,  it  is  hoped,  always  will  be  proud 
of  her  offspring,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  this  address  two  black  marble  tablets  were  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  walls,  one  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  facing  the  main 
staircase.  The  tablets  bear  the  following  inscriptions: — 

Inaugurated 

June  4,  1874, 

BY 

His  Excellency  John  F.  Habtranft, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  Hospital 

WAS  ERECTED 

THROUGH  THE  LIBERALITY  OF  THE 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the 

City  of  Philadelphia, 
and 

Many  Citizens. 
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Following  this,  a  beautiful  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  and  the  audience  was  then  invited  to  assemble  in  the 
large  clinical  amphitheatre,  on  the  second  floor,  where  the  following 
Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace, 
of  Clearfield,  Pa. : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  completion  of  a  work  of  art  is  always  a  cause  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  aided  its  inception  or  watched  its  progress 
with  interest.  If  such  a  work  be  the  effort  of  an  individual — the 
embodiment  of  his  thought,  or  the  creation  of  his  toil,  he  awaits 
with  impatience  and  hails  with  joy  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  the 
public  recognition  of  the  force  of  his  genius  or  the  cunning  of  his 
hand.  If  such  a  work  be  the  result  of  organized  effort,  if  it  arise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  public  benefaction,  and  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of 
masses  of  people,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their 
fellows  welcome'its  accomplishment,  and  with  approving  voice  cheer 
those  whose  energies  have  brought  it  to  a  successful  close.  If  its 
completion  serve  but  to  mark  a  halting  place  in  the  construction  of 
a  work  that  is  grand  in  its  conception  and  noble  in  its  purposes,  we 
stop  to  note  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  to  recognize  and  be  grateful 
for  the  fostering  care  and  the  generous  gifts  of  the  communities  and 
citizens  who  have  aided  its  creation,  and  to  gather  renewed  inspira¬ 
tion  and  courage  for  the  struggle  yet  to  come.  The  cause  for  such 
congratulation  is  peculiarly  increased,  if,  with  the  placing  of  the 
copestone  upon  the  work,  we  see  the  fruition  of  the  dreams  of  our 
student  life,  of  the  darling  projects  of  our  riper  manhood,  or  of  the 
calmer  counsels  and  juster  impulses  of  our  later  years.  Although 
denied  the  boon  of  immortality  and  the  faculty  of  reproduction,  the 
artificial  person  seems  to  vie  with  nature  in  its  gift  of  perpetuity,  and 
to  live .  forever  in  the  love  and  affections  of  his  votaries.  It  has 
always  been  the  handmaiden  of  churches  and  colleges,  of  universities 
and  public  charities.  Without  it — its  power  of  perpetual  succession 
and  the  affections  of  its  children — they  would  scarce  survive  the 
brain  that  conceives  or  the  hand  that  endows  them,  Without  it,  the 
thought  that  founds  an  institution  of  learning  or  creates  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  charity  would  grow  weaker  with  the  lapse  of  years  and  pass 
away  before  the  corroding  touch  of  time,  It  becomes  an  Alma 
Mater,  around  whose  feet  generations  of  men  cluster  in  repeated 
succession,  each  competing  with  the  other  in  protecting  her  honor,  in 
advancing  her  standard,  and  in  adding  to  her  reputation.  Around 
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sucli  an  organization  the  generation  of  men  who  represent  it  now, 
gather  here  with  grateful  memories  of  its  care  and  guidance  when 
such  were  needed,  proud  of  its  scientific  repute,  of  its  many  years, 
of  its  unspotted  record,  and  of  its  capacity  for  a  higher  and  still 
nobler  life,  and  we  may  join  our  congratulations  with  theirs  that  to¬ 
day  their  beloved  University  takes  a  more  advanced  position  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  of  charity. 

It  was  fit  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the  oldest  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  commonwealth — should  identify  itself  with 
the  highest  forms  of  progress  in  the  State.  It  is  in  itself  a  type  of 
that  progress.  It  has  never  failed  to  recognize  its  duty  to  occupy 
the  avenues  that  lead  upwards.  Prompted  by  a  full  appreciation  of 
this  duty  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University,  at  its  meeting  in 
1811,  took  the  first  definite  step  toward  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in 
connection  with  the  University  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  faculty  and  trustees  as  to  its  feasibility.  This 
committee  addressed  the  faculty  on  the  subject,  and  were  answered 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Alumni. 

“  An  address  was  presented  to  the  trustees,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  them  agreeing  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  ground  in 
West  Philadelphia  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital.  The  joint  commit¬ 
tee  then  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  public,  which  was  signed  b}?  a 
number  of  influential  citizens  and  widely  circulated.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  signers  of  this  appeal  an  executive  committee  was  appointed, 
which  was  soon  enlarged  into  the  finance  committee,  by  which  all 
subsequent  movements  were  directed.” 

This  appeal  was  based  upon  the  necessity  for  a  hospital,  and  its 
great  importance  not  only  to  the  advancement  of  medical  education, 
but  to  the  charitable  and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  This  was,  in  reality,  an  original  movement,  for  jf  its  success 
was  assured  it  would  be  an  expansion  of  the  clinical  dispensary  ser¬ 
vice  and  teaching  long  held  at  the  University  beyond  resemblance  to 
its  former  self.  That  service  and  teaching,  supplemented  as  they  had 
always  been  by  the  instructions  of  the  city  hospitals,  experience  had 
shown  to  be  insufficient  for  the  aims  and  ends  of  a  great  leading- 
medical  school,  and  the  faculty  were  convinced  of  the  need  of  adopt¬ 
ing  to  its  fullest  extent  the  practice  of  the  best  European  schools,  in 
uniting  daily  hospital  tuition  with  that  of  the  lecture-room,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  museums,  as  an  integral  feature  of  the  regular  medical 
course,  and  they  believed  that  the  necessity  for  this  union  was  now 
so  generally  and  strongly  felt  that  no  school  could  refuse  to  heed  the 
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demand.  To  fit  the  student  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  his  high 
calling,  it  would  seem  that  thorough  theoretical  training,  acuteness 
of  perception,  solidity  of  judgment,  and  a  keen  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  are  all  that  is  needed,  but  the  best  phase  of  modern 
thought  demands  that  we  should  add  to  theoretical  teaching  practical 
experience  in  the  science  of  surgery  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
progress  of  diseases.  To  know  the  latter  is  “to  know  more  than  the 
half  of  medicine.”  It  is  indispensable  that  the  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  forms  and  symptoms  of  the  same  disease 
should  be  afforded' to  the  student,  and  that  he  should  leam  by  prac¬ 
tice,  by  observation,  and  by  experience.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  the  ability  to  perceive  with  acuteness  and  to  judge  with  calmness 
seems  to  fit  us  for  even  the  highest  duties.  If,  however,  we  find  that 
the  manifestations  of  the  thing  to  be  perceived  and  judged  are  as 
varied  as  are  the  forms  of  animal  life,  we  discern  the  necessity  for 
comparison  and  study,  and  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  safer  and 
better  that  we  should  perceive  and  distinguish,  compare  and  judge. 
The  study  of  each  patient,  and  of  each  disease  in  each  patient,  teaches 
the  natural  progress  of  diseases,  and  the  physician  fitted  with  the 
proper  qualities  of  head  and  of  heart,  trained  in  the  schools  of  prac¬ 
tice.  of  nature,  and  of  art,  “with  the  aid  of  this  compass  steers  with 
certainty  through  the  difficult  study  of  therapeutics,  and  is  enabled 
to  judge  the  value  of  systems  which  succeed  each  other  only  that 
they  may  in  turn  be  speedily  crushed  by  those  which  arise  in  their 
stead.”  Modern  scientific  thought  is  rapidly  losing  that  veneration 
for  authority  which  for  ages  cast  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Nowhere,  peruaps,  at  the  present  time  does  this  tendencj'  find  more 
effective  expression  than  in  medicine  and  surgery,  which  now  demand 
that  all  doctrines  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  shall 
be  based  on  frequent,  continued,  and  repeated  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  bedside. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  educational  necessity  alone  the  appeal 
commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  enlightened  people  with  great  force, 
and  when  to  this  was  added  the  argument  that  the  hospital  was  in 
itself  a  charity  of  the  very  highest  grade,  and  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  number  of  sufferers  from  disease  and  accident  was  constantly 
increasing  in  our  enormous  working  population,  there  was  no  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  in  the  provision  for  medical  and  surgical  aid  to 
which  these  valuable  members  of  the  community  were  entitled,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  contributions  to  the  amount  of  about  $125,000 
were  promptly  made.  In  order  to  complete  a  hospital  that  was 
deemed  worthy  of  the  University,  with  a  complement  of  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  beds,  and  to  maintain  it  in  proper  order  and  efficiency,  the 
sum  of  at  least  $100,000  was  thought  to  be  necessary.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  made  payable  in  four  annual  instalments,  and  by  a 
special  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  decided  that  $5000 
should  endow  a  free  bed.  Many  subscriptions  were  made  in  this 
form.  Early  in  1812  it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  at  its  session  of  that  year  for  aid  to  the  enterprise. 
This  application  was  based  upon  the  reasons  given  in  the  original 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  hospital;  upon  the  actual  and  pressing 
demand  for  it,  and  upon  the  duty  of  the  State  to  succor  and  sustain 
the  indigent  wounded  and  diseased.  Over  4000  patients,  many  of 
them  coming  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  State,  had  during 
1811  sought  relief  at  the  University  alone.  The  larger  portion  of 
these  could  not  be  accommodated.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  of 
population  during  the  past  thirty  years  had  been  wonderful,  and  yet 
no  corresponding  growth  in  the  means  of  taking  care  of  the  indigent 
sick  and  wounded  had  resulted.  In  1840,  Philadelphia,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  250,000,  had  about  800  hospital  beds,  of  which  600  were 
free.  In  1811,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  she  had  only  1132  beds, 
of  which  but  1100  were  free.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1840 
was  1,150,000;  in  1811  it  was  3,500,000.  The  mining  interests  of 
the  State  had  increased  from  100,000  tons  of  coal  mined  in  1840  to 
26,500,000  tons  mined  in  1811.  The  manufactories  of  Philadelphia 
had  increased  from  a  capital  of  $11,581,000  invested  in  1840  to  a 
capital  of  $225,000,000  invested  in  1811.  The  entire  railway  system 
of  the  State  had  developed  itself  during  the  thirty  years  subsequent 
to  1840;  then,  it  had  scarcely  an  existence,  now,  it  penetrates  every 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  adds  its  very  large  quota  to  the 
maimed  and  wounded  victims  whose  wants  must  be  cared  for  by  an 
organized  system  of  charity.  The  force  of  these  figures  can  be  fully 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  increase  of  inhabitants 
of  the  city  has  been  chiefly  of  the  artisan  classes,  whose  occupations 
render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents  requiring  hospital  treat¬ 
ment.  Among  a  purely  agricultural  people  accidents  requiring  such 
treatment  are  very  rare,  but  the  growth  of  the  State  from  1840  has 
been  mainly  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  localities,  and  the 
demand  for  increased  hospital  accommodations  by  reason  of  their 
dangerous  occupations  far  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population. 

Philadelphia  is  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  State,  and 
the  location  of  the  University  buildings  at  the  focal  point  of  that 
system  seemed  to  point  to  it  as  the  proper  location  of  a  hospital  for 
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the  victims  of  accident  occurring  within  the  State,  at  a  distance  from 
the  cit}r.  The  institution  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  State  organiza¬ 
tion.  From  its  infancy,  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  have  filled  the 
office  of  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  was  and  always 
has  been  free  'from  aii3r  private,  local,  or  sectarian  bias.  Mining, 
manufacturing,  and  railway  enterprises  in  their  march  of  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  would  have  utterly  failed  but  for  the 
union  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  with  organized  capital.  In  add¬ 
ing  to  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  and  relieving  her  people 
from  direct  taxation,  they  have  largely  increased  the  ratio  of  accidents 
to  the  laborers  employed,  requiring  hospital  treatment*,  and  the  State 
and  the  people  in  receiving  the  benefit  of  ease  of  taxation  are  plainly 
enjoined  to  perform  the  corresponding  duty  of  supporting  those  who 
suffer  to  produce  this  result. 

Impressed  by  considerations  of  this  and  kindred  character,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  toward  the  erection 
of  the  hospital.  The  words  of  the  statute  are  these  :  u  To  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  the  sum  of  $100,000,  upon  condition  that  it 
shall  raise  the  sum  of  $250,000  in  addition  thereto  ;  the  entire  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  general  hospital  in  con¬ 
nection  with  said  institution.” 

The  memorial  to  the  Legislature  for  this  appropriation  requested 
that  it  should  be  made  contingent  upon  the  additional  subscription 
of  $250,000.  It  thus  evinced  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  by  the  citizens.  It  gave  to  those  interested  in  the  work  a  needed 
stimulus  in  obtaining  contributions,  and  an  argument  that  weighed 
with  force  upon  all  who  were  inclined  to  aid  its  progress. 

This  form  of  conditional  appropriation  by  the  State  to  institutions 
of  charity  has  grown  common.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  gift  by 
the  State  to  aid  to  create  or  to  found  a  charity  for  many  years. 
The  history  of  its  origin,  as  given  in  a  foot-note  to  Dr.  Wood’s 
lecture  of  1851,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  author  was  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  act  of  1751  to  incorporate  and  aid  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
contained  a  direct  appropriation  of  2000  pounds,  currency,  by  the 
State  thereto.  Members  from  the  rural  districts  in  that  day  thought 
that  this  institution  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  alone,  and  could 
not  see  how  their  immediate  constituents  were  to  be  benefited.  They 
thought  the  city  alone  should  bear  the  expense.  Franklin  told  them 
that  an  equal  sum  could  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  As  in 
that  day  2000  pounds  was  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  refused  to 
believe  this.  He  at  once  proposed  to  make  the  grant  conditional 
upon  the  subscription  of  that  sum  by  the  citizens.  The  opposition 
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to  the  grant  being  willing  to  gain  the  credit  of  charit}'  without 
expense,  no  longer  hesitated,  and  the  appropriation  was  voted.  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  memoirs  says  that  he  remembers  none  of  his  political 
manoeuvres  which  at  that  time  gave  him  more  pleasure,  or  in  which 
after  thinking  of  it  he  more  readily  excused  himself  for  a  little 
indirectness. 

The  world  has  moved  since  1151,  and  the  narrow  spirit  that  refused 
to  aid  a  meritorious  charity  because  of  its  locality  has  passed  away 
before  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  and  protect  its 
helpless  classes.  Great  communities  have  learned  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  nations  may  be  justly  measured  by  the  provisions  they  have 
made  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  classes  and  for  the  cure  of  the  insane, 
the  idiotic,  and  the  diseased  poor.  The  growth  of  the  last  century  has 
brought  us  nearer  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity  than  had  that  of  five 
centuries  before.  The  early  Christians  fed  not  only  their  own  poor, 
but  those  of  the  heathen,  and  whenever  they  were  free  to  practise 
their  religion  openly  they  commenced  building  charitable  institutions. 
These  structures  were  not,  it  is  true,  the  equal  of  this  magnificent  and 
thoroughly  fitted  building.  They  were  generally  incorporated  with 
the  houses  of  the  bishops,  and  were  modest  additions  made  thereto 
as  means  permitted  and  necessity  required.  Augustine  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  sick  and  the  poor  to  whom  he  afforded  relief,  and 
the  clergy  frequently  sold  their  communion  service  or  their  altar 
ornaments  to  procure  the  means  to  bury  the  poor  or  to  ransom  pri¬ 
soners.  Adoration  of  the  Deity  in  every  age  and  in  every  nation  has 
reared  beautiful  temples,  lofty  spires,  and  magnificent  cathedrals. 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman,  Mohammedan,  Pagan,  and 
Christian  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their  tributes 
to  their  Supreme  Being;  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  civilization  alone 
is  found  the  service  of  God  through  love  for  his  creatures.  “Neither 
Greece  nor  Rome,  great  and  glorious  as  they  were,  had  their  hospitals. 
Neither  Greece  nor  Rome  could  have  given  birth  to  the  Sister  of 
Charity.  Civilization  may  produce  heroism  which  enlightens  and 
influences,  but  Christianity  alone  can  engender  charity  which  warms 
and  kindles.”  All  observing  men  see  and  welcome  the  growth  of  this 
spirit  in  the  United  States. 

In  1840  Pennsylvania  had  but  one  institution  for  the  care  of  her 
insane  citizens  ;  now  she  has  four  in  successful  operation  and  a  fifth 
in  progress.  In  1840  the  sum  of  charitable  appropriations  made  by 
the  State  was  $29,103  ;  in  1813  it  was  $661,000,  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  appropriations  for  Soldiers’  Orphans  Schools  the  aggregate  is  the 
large  sum  of  $1,130,000.  In  almost  every  department  of  this  field  the 
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State  and  lier  citizens  are  learning  and  endeavoring  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  voluntary  and  State  contributions  to  charities  annually 
amount  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  the  tendencies  of  the  organic  law,  recently  adopted,  are 
to  repress  and  stifle  gifts  to  charities,  by  rendering  them  all  subject 
to  taxation  and  prohibiting  their  exemption  therefrom.  The  gift 
made  f\y  a  wealthy  member  of  a  church  to  found  an  orphan  asylum 
under  its  care  is  taxable  because  the  object  is  sectarian  and  not  a  pure 
public  charity,  and  yet  such  an  asylum  is  as  valuable  to  the  State  as 
are  courts  and  juries.  The  one  tends  to  rear  good  citizens,  and  thus 
prevent  crime  ;  while  the  others  are  instituted  to  punish  crime.  The 
first  is  preventive,  the  latter  corrective.  Both  in  moral  example  and 
practical  economy  the  former  is  preferable.  I  am  much  in  error  if  a 
sound  public  sentiment  does  not  at  a  very  early  day  crystallize  into 
an  amendment  of  this  mistaken  policy. 

English  progress  in  the  care  of  the  helpless  classes  may  be  measured 
by  the  figures  given  by  Herbert  Spencer.  There  are  now  in  England 
eighty  institutions  called  hospitals,  general  medical  hospitals,  infirma¬ 
ries,  and  other  organizations  for  special  medical  purposes,  mostly 
receiving  in-door  patients.  Their  receipts  last  j'ear  from  voluntary 
contributions  were  about  $650,000  ;  from  dividends  and  other  endow¬ 
ment  sources  about  $1,000,000.  Of  these  institutions  sixty-one  were 
founded  within  the  past  seventy-five  years,  sixteen  during  the  18th 
century,  and  three  prior  thereto.  There,  philanthropy  has  grown  to 
be  a  noble  science,  “  and  benevolence,  with  bounty  on  the  largest  scale, 
is  as  customary  as  habits  of  business.” 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1812,  subscriptions  to  the  Hospital  to  the 
amount  of  $250,000  having  been  secured,  application  was  made  to  the 
State  Treasurer  and  the  amount  appropriated  ($100,000)  was  paid. 

As  the  work  of  obtaining  subcriptions  progressed,  it  was  found  that 
a  much  larger  hospital  could  be  erected  than  was  at  first  deemed  pos¬ 
sible,  and  as  the  grounds  of  the  University  in  West  Philadelphia  were 
not  large  enough  for  the  contemplated  expansion,  application  was  made 
by  the  Trustees,  in  May,  1872,  to  the  Councils  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  grant  of  a  lot  of  ground,  as  a  building  site.  This  request 
was  enforced  by  the  arguments  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
and  h}’  the  additional  considerations  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsjd vania,  which  had 
directly  brought  to  Philadelphia,  during  the  past  sixty  years,  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  (through  the  expenditures  of  its  stu¬ 
dents),  was  immediatel}’  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  movement; 
that  the  charity  would  be  judicious  and  liberal,  because  the  hospital 
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would  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  medical  school  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  latter  would  largely  depend  upon  the  model  character  of 
the  former,  and  that  the  erection  of  the  hospital  would  secure  the 
immediate  expenditure  of  $20,000  annually,  and  a  much  larger  sum 
in  the  future,  which  would  be  devoted  directly  to  the  maintenance 
and  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  for  most  of  whom  the  city  would 
otherwise  soon  he  compelled  to  make  provision.  The  Councils  of  the 
cityr,  by  ordinance  approved  May  18th,  1872,  authorized  the  Mayor 
to  convey,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  unto  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
and  their  successors,  in  fee  simple,  all  that  certain  tract  or  piece  of 
land,  situate  in  the  Twenty-seventh  ward,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  middle  line  of  Spruce  street,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Pine  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  containing  five  and  one-half  acres,  more  or  less, 
in  trust  that  the  same  shall  be  forever  held  by  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a  building  or  buildings, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  hospital ;  to  erect  and  com¬ 
plete  the  same  within  five  years  from  July  1,  1872,  and  to  set  apart 
and  forever  maintain,  in  said  hospital,  not  less  than  fifty  free  beds  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  requiring  hospital  treatment.  This  conveyance 
has  been  executed,  and  the  title  to  the  ground  which  adjoins  the 
remaining  property  of  the  University  has  become  vested  in  the  Trus¬ 
tees. 

They  were  now  possessed  of  a  building  site  which  from  its  size 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  future  expansion  and  for  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  also  gave  abundant  space  for  exercise  ;  while  its  contiguity 
to  the  other  buildings  of  the  University,  its  distance  from  the  thronged 
and  noisy  centres  of  the  city,  and  its  easy  accessibility  to  the  great 
lines  of  railroad  converging  in  West  Philadelphia,  rendered  its  loca¬ 
tion  specially  fortunate. 

During  the  summer  of  1872,  the  subscriptions  to  the  endowment 
fund  having  grown  to  upwards  of  $250,000  and  the  State  Treasurer 
having  paid  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  State  toward  the  erection 
of  the  hospital,  a  Building  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  the  University 
Architect,  Mr.  T.  W.  Richards,  originated  the  plans  for  the  building 
and  prepared  them  with  the  greatest  care.  The  whole  was  designed 
in  harmony' with  the  already  completed  department  of  Art  and  Science, 
and  was  of  the  University  Gothic  style.  In  the  adoption  of  the  plans 
special  care  was  taken  to  permit  the  continual  growth  of  the  hospital 
without  injury  to  its  unity  or  to  its  architectural  symmetry.  The 
central  building  in  which  we  now  stand  is  eighty-eight  feet  in  width, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  depth  ;  on  either  side  of  this,  when 
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the  whole  building  is  completed,  there  will  be  three  pavilions,  each 
connected  by  corridors  with  the  other,  and  the  length  of  the  entire 
structure  will  be  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  of  the  character  and 
completeness  of  the  accommodations  designed  in  each  of  these,  those 
of  the  west  pavilion,  now  completed  and  by  you  just  inaugurated, 
will  enable  us  to  judge.  Its  manner  of  construction  seems  to  me  to 
be  admirable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  these  two 
buildings  are  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  forty  patients. 
If  we  will  permit  our  thoughts  to  wander  forward  for  a  few  years, 
during  which  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of  the  State,  of  the  city,  and 
of  private  citizens,  through  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  a  robust  and 
progressive  Christian  civilization  shall  have  been  poured  into  the 
avenues  here  opened,  we  shall  find  three  similar  pavilions  upon  the 
eastern,  and  two  additional  ones  upon  the  western  side  of  this  central 
building,  a  capacity  expanded  from  140  to  120  patients,  and  here 
erected  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  bounty  and  benevolence  of 
Pennsylvanians.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  we  can  invite 
with  just  hope  of  a  cordial  response  the  zealous  co-operation  of  fellow 
Christians  of  every  shade  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  common  Christian  duty. 
The  nature  of  the  work  itself  is  so  thoroughly  and  entirely  unsec¬ 
tarian  ;  it  appeals  so  vigorously  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  all 
Christian  creeds ;  it  is  separated  so  completely  from  the  opposing 
dogmas  of  each,  that  a  meeting  on  this  common  ground  will  aid  to 
check  the  passions  and  soften  the  asperities  of  sectarian  differences. 
In  the  advancement  of  a  common  object,  in  the  effort  to  complete  so 
meritorious  a  task,  men  whose  views  and  characters  differ  widely  as 
the  poles,  may  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  charity  in  the  very 
best  aspects  of  their  nature,  and  with  earnestness  and  devotion  give 
to  the  cause  of  an  advancing  Christian  civilization  the  sturdy,  honest 
labor  that  “softens  the  temper  of  bigotry,  and  controls  the  fierceness 
of  theological  polemics.”  The  sight  of  human  affliction  and  the 
exercise  of  our  own  powers  in  its  relief,  call  out  the  better  and  softer 
side  of  our  nature.  We  are  elevated  in  thought  and  purified  in  action 
as  we  are  again  and  again  permitted  with  benevolent  hand  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  our  fellows.  Once  indulged  in,  the  luxury  of  giving 
becomes  a  necessity,  for,  like  power,  benevolence  feeds  upon  itself  and 
demands  enlarged  fields  and  added  subjects.  Some  one  has  expressed 
the  idea  that  suffering  is  the  agency  that  produces  the  most  intense 
thought  and  the  deepest  self-communing  among  our  race,  and  that  he 
who  went  down  to  trouble  the  waters  and  impart  their  healing  virtues, 
did  not  bear  to  humanity  so  great  a  boon  as  did  he  who  benevolently 
inflicted  their  diseases.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  most  of  us  that  he 
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who  suffers  in  body  is  chastened  in  spirit,  and  he,  who  with  a  pure 
heart  aids  to  relieve  human  suffering,  finds  its  reflex  in  his  own  con¬ 
science  elevating  and  ennobling  him.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first  of 
our  duties  to  the  community,  to  the  State,  and  to  ourselves,  to  feel 
for  our  fellow  man;  and  the  rarest  gifts  of  genius,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  ability,  and  the  proudest  achievements  of  business  life  are 
valueless  when  it  is  neglected.  This  is  a  duty,  and  not  a  sentiment. 
Its  obligation  presses  alike  upon  the  State  and  its  representative,  the 
city  and  its  people,  the  individual  and  his  wealth.  It  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  routine  of  our  everyday  life,  and  not  the  exceptional 
instance  of  withdrawal  therefrom.  When  we  shall  come  to  recognize 
that  this  obligation  is  a  charge  upon  the  wealth  we  possess  which  we 
dare  not  neglect,  that  our  generosity  is  to  proceed  from  a  strong  and 
clear  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  compassion ;  that  we 
are  to  give  in  obedience  to  principle,  and  not  under  the  impulse  of  feel¬ 
ing,  we  shall  have  learned  the  elementary  lesson  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  rich.  These  considerations,  as  well  as 
a  just  sense  of  pride  in  a  great  State  institution,  and  the  thorough 
adaptation  of  the  work  here  begun  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
education  in  its  best  form  in  the  medical  school  so  long  the  pride  of 
our  city,  prompt  us  to  renewed  energy  for  the  completion  of  the 
hospital  in  its  entirety  of  the  original  design. 

The  completion  of  the  building  designed  involved  an  expenditure 
of  over  $200,000,  and  it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  State  for  a 
second  sum  of  $100,000,  contingent  upon  the  securing  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100,000  by  subscription.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  the  courts  of  the  city,  and  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  State  united  in  this  application,  and  in  order  to  secure 
to  the  people  of  the  State  at  large  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  the 
Trustees  resolved  that  all  patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  acci¬ 
dent  of  any  kind  should  invariably  be  received  without  cost,  if  ad¬ 
mitted  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The 
Legislature,  at  its  session  of  1873,  made  the  appropriation  asked  for, 
and  the  additional  subscription  of  $100,000  has  been  obtained.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  endowment  fund  of  nearly  $360,000,  and  a  building  fund  of 
$200,000,  with  a  site  free  from  incumbrance,  the  construction  of  the 
Hospital  was  begun — a  beginning  noble  and  praiseworthy,  yet  only  a 
beginning,  had  come.  Bach  free  bed  needs  an  endowment  fund  of 
$5000,  and  if  we  estimate  the  capacity  here  at  120  patients  it  requires 
$600,000  to  properly  endow  these.  Ground  was  broken  in  May,  1873, 
for  the  building  in  which  we  stand — the  builder,  Mr.  Crump,  pressed 
the  work  with  vigor — and  the  ultimate  completion  in  its  entirety  of 
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design  of  the  magnificent  structure,  the  inauguration  of  part  of  which 
we  this  day  celebrate,  needs  but  the  continued  effort  of  those  who 
have  already  so  nobly  done,  to  be  assured.  The  grandeur  of  its 
design,  and  the  elaborate  completeness  of  its  detail,  the  thoroughness 
of  its  construction,  the  permanency  of  its  material,  and  the  econom}^ 
evinced  in  its  erection,  are  worthy  of  the  men  who  have  reared  it,  of 
the  people  and  the  State  who  have  contributed  to  its  erection,  and  of 
the  generosity  and  benevolence  of  the  citizens  who  have  so  liberally 
endowed  it. 

In  pausing  here  to  recall  the  arguments  that  have  wrought  this 
part  of  the  structure,  we  are  constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
of  them  yet  exist  for  the  completion  and  proper  endowment  of  the 
whole.  There  was  a  real  and  pressing  demand  for  additional  hos¬ 
pital  accommodation.  This  demand  was  based  upon  the  limited 
amount  thereof  now  in  existence,  upon  the  great  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  those  engaged  in  occupations  productive  of 
serious  injuries.  When  we  contrast  the  total  number  of  free  beds 
now  possessed  by  this  city,  with  those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we 
shall  see  that  with  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  requirement  therefor, 
we  have  actually  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  in  existence  there. 
When  we  contrast  the  work  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  done  in 
this  direction  with  that  which  Pennsylvania  has  accomplished,  pro- 
gressive  and  advanced  as  she  is,  we  still  find  room  for  an  onward 
movement.  Its  especial  value  as  a  great  central  State  Hospital,  in 
the  chief  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  railroad  centre  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  can  only  be  estimated  when  it  shall  have  been  completed  ; 
and  the  State  will  be  faithless  to  herself,  to  the  people,  and  especially 
to  her  great  mining,  manufacturing,  and  railroad  interests  if  she  shall 
fail  to  aid  therein. 

Its  immense  value  as  a  basis  for  the  only  sound,  practical  educa¬ 
tion  of  medical  men,  and  as  the  beginning  of  a  movement  here  which 
is  destined  to  reform  and  largely  improve  such  education,  will  be 
proportionately  increased  as  hospital  accommodations  are  multiplied 
and  additional  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction  are  afforded  ;  and 
the  educational  standard  of  the  University  will  be  advanced,  its 
patronage  will  increase  as  its  capacity  and  its  renown  as  a  school 
extend,  and  it  will  have  accomplished  the  purposes  of  its  creation 
when  it  finds  its  higher  life  in  that  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Univer¬ 
sity.  What  are  the  means  to  this  desired  end?  How  shall  the 
capital  necessary  to  complete  the  structure  and  furnish  the  endow¬ 
ment  be  obtained  ?  Organized  effort,  aided  and  supplemented  by 
individual  exertion,  can  perform  the  work.  It  is  unjust  to  throw 
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upon  the  managers  of  a  charily  alone  the  task  of  creating  and  en¬ 
dowing  that  which  they  are  to  manage.  The  time  and  energy  spent 
by  them  in  gathering  the  funds  necessary  to  the  enterprise  can  be 
much  better  spent  in  the  details  of  the  efficient  management  of  their 
trust.  Mere  money  giving  is  the  poorest  form  of  charity,  and  the 
least  useful  either  to  the  heart  of  the  giver  or  the  advantage  of  the 
receiver.  What  is  wanted  in  addition  to  this  is  the  hearty  and  zeal¬ 
ous  co-operation  of  the  giver,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  by  him  that 
his  gift  is  a  duty,  and  does  not  proceed  from  the  emotions  and  the 
sentiments.  If  he  have  the  heart  to  give  of  his  superfluity  to  such 
an  object,  he  should  take  the  leisure  to  work  at  that  object  in  the 
regular,  systematic,  and  business-like  way  in  which  he  pursues  his 
avocation.  It  is  needed  that  men  of  fortune  should  give  of  their 
abundance,  but  it  is  equally  needed  that  business  men  should  give  of 
their  brains,  their  power  of  organization,  their  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  their  business  capacity  and  business  habits  to  this  unselfish 
work.  The  devotion  of  such  talents  as  a  successful  business  man 
possesses  to  earnest  labor  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  even  for  a  brief 
period,  will  be  worth  much  to  the  cause  and  more  to  him  who  gives  it. 

We  answer  our  question  then  of  how  shall  the  work  be  finished; 
by  placing  before  the  merchant,  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad,  and 
business  men  of  the  State  the  thought  of  their  duty  to  the  helpless 
classes  and  to  themselves,  by  inviting  them  to  give  us  further  of  their 
means  and  more  of  their  brains,  their  business  force  and  their  energy, 
by  asking  them  to  aid  us  in  teaching  the  people,  and  through  them 
the  Commonwealth,  that  the  care  and  cure  of  the  helpless  classes  is  a 
duty,  high  above  an}r  other  duty  of  the  organized  community,  and 
that  as  she  performs  this  she  takes  her  rank  among  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  people  of  the  earth. 

As  the  end  and  aim  of  good  government  is  the  happiness  of  our 
species,  so  the  objective  point  of  real  education  is  the  thorough 
knowledge  and  practical  training  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  man. 
The  Greek  legend,  “know  thyself,”  is  as  truly  the  embodiment  of 
wisdom  now  as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Skill  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  not  the  highest  attainment  possible  to  our  powers,  nor  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  therein  the 
noblest  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  faculties.  The  study  of  the 
world  of  matter,  its  mighty  agencies  and  its  hidden  forces,  teaches 
us  their  control  and  enables  us  to  grasp  their  secrets,  and  wield  their 
powers  for  our  personal  advantage,  or  for  the  material  development 
of  our  land  or  nation.  Through  the  knowledge  here  obtained  we 
may  make  the  rich  valleys  and  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  State 
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teem  with  an  industrious  and  prosperous  people,  and  cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets  to  dot  her  surface  in  every  section.  We  may  thus  har¬ 
ness  the  elements  and  compel  them  to  aid  us  in  dragging  riches  from 
the  earth;  may  cause  valle}r  and  mountain,  river  and  hillside  to  echo 
with  the  shriek  of  the  engine,  and  evidences  of  energy,  of  industrial 
enterprise,  and  of  valuable  production  to  be.  everywhere  apparent. 
Beyond  and  above  such  study  and  such  results,  for  it  includes  them 
all,  and  infinitely  more,  stands  the  stud}'  of  our  powers  and  capaci¬ 
ties — of  our  true  relations  to  creation  and  to  Almighty  Power.  To 
learn  to  fathom  these,  to  measure  and  to  guide  them,  is  to  fit  man  to 
rightly  wield  his  sceptre  as  the  central  figure  of  creation.  Anatomy, 
surgery,  and  medicine  bring  us  into  intimate  relations  with  our  own 
being;  they  grasp  our  physical  nature  and  tell  us  of  the  form  or  aid 
to  reconstruct  the  casket  that  contains  the  jewel — the  immortal  soul. 
Other  sciences  tell  us  of  the  world,  but  fail  to  show  us  how  we  are 
connected  with  it ;  these  point  out  the  laws  of  our  existence  and 
show  us  the  wondrous  mechanism  of  our  bodies.  They  teach  us  all 
we  know  of  the  mysterious  connection  of  nerve  and  will,  of  brain  and 
thought,  of  body  and  soul ;  they  traverse  the  shadow  land  between 
life  and  death,  and  with  cautious  step  seek  for  facts  upon  which  they 
themselves  advance,  and  from  which  reason,  philosophy,  and  scepti¬ 
cism  weave  their  ingenious  theories.  Ages  of  toil  enable  them  to  tell 
us  what  we  are,  and  by  their  aid  reason  and  philosophy  will  }*et  be 
enabled  to  sound  the  depths  of  our  powers,  and  to  prove  us  possessed 
of  faculties  that  fit  us  for  unlimited  progress.  With  firm  hand,  pry¬ 
ing  eye,  and  careful  step  they  onward  move,  constructing  with  patient 
toil  the  pedestal  upon  which  rests  the  superstructure — man’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself. 

Your  labors  and  generositv  have  in  this  building  given  another 
aid  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  and  as  the  procession  of 
generations  follow  in  their  order,  it  will  be  accredited  to  yours: — 
LiThey  loved  tlieir  fellow  man  and  sought  to  educate  him.” 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  expressions  of  applause  testified  to  the  sympathy  and  approval 
with  which  the  forcible  arguments  and  eloquent  appeals  of  the  orator 
were  received. 

The  entire  building  was  then  formally  inspected  by  the  Governor 
and  the  distinguished  visitors. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 


The  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between  34th  and  36th  streets,  directly 
south  of  the  building  in  use  by  the  Collegiate  and  Scientific  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  University. 

The  lot  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  erected  measures,  on  the  fronts 
of  Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  TOO  feet,  and  on  34tlx  and  36th  streets,  320 
feet.  Upon  this  extensive  area  every  part  of  the  building  has,  and 
always  will  have,  the  advantage  of  abundance  of  free  air  and  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  design  for  the  building  comprises  a  central  or  main  building 
for  administrative  offices,  and  two  pavilions,  making  a  frontage  of 
250  feet  6  inches.  The  central  building  and  the  pavilion  on  the  west 
have  been  completed,  and  the  pavilion  on  the  east  will  correspond  in 
general  plan,  making  up  the  symmetry  of  the  design,  and  nearly 
doubling  the  accommodation  for  patients. 

The  pavilion  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plans,  as  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  for  sanitary 
purposes,  and  proved  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  lot  of  ground 
selected  for  the  site  of  this  hospital.  This  plan  has  the  advantage, 
moreover,  of  being  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension,  as  succes¬ 
sive  pavilions  can  be  added  without  interfering  with  the  existing 
arrangements. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Science,  finished  in  the  year 
1812,  and  in  harmony  with  the  new  Hall  of  the  Medical  Department, 
now  nearly  completed.  The  three  buildings  forming  a  group  that 
unitedly  constitute  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  an  adaptation  of  Modern  Collegiate 
Gothic  ;  the  design  is  intended  to  prove  effective,  and  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  beauty  and  magnitude,  by  grace  of  proportion  and  harmonious 
composition,  and  not  by  elaboi’ate  detail,  which  is  not  required  in  a 
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work  destined  for  the  great  humanitarian  purposes  of  a  hospital,  and 
which  was  not  possible  in  consideration  of  the  strict  economy  used 
in  the  arrangement  and  construction — the  success  attained  in  the 
result  may  be  fairly  determined  by  comparison  with  other  executed 
works  of  similar  character. 

The  building  is  light  and  cheerful  in  aspect,  and  the  numerous 
windows  on  all  sides  promise  abundant  light  and  ventilation,  which 
promise  is  fully  realized  in  the  interior  arrangements.  Apart  from 
its  uses,  it  is  a  handsome  and  attractive  structure,  with  nothing 
gloomy  or  depressing  in  its  appearance,  but  suggestive,  especially  to 
patients,  whose  favorable  impressions  it  is  important  to  secure,  of 
comfort  and  kindly  care. 

In  the  space  allowed  for  patients,  the  size  and  proportion  of  the 
wards,  the  facilities  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  the  conveniences 
for  nurses  and  attendants,  making  constant  supervision  and  prompt 
assistance  easy, — the  arrangements  of  the  present  building  have 
been  specially  studied,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  building  in  the  basement  are  built  of  Lieper- 
ville  gray  stone,  laid  broken  range  rock  work,  and  capped  with  a 
base  course  of  Hummelstown  brown  stone  ;  the  walls  above  the 
basement  on  the  front,  and  on  the  flanks  as  far  as  the  corridor,  are 
faced  with  Serpentine  stone,  laid  broken  range  work,  dressed  from 
the  point;  the  window  sills,  arches  of  windows  and  doors,  buttress 
caps  and  cornices,  are  of  Amherst  and  Massillon,  Ohio,  stone ;  the 
remainder  of  the  building  on  the  sides  and  rear  above  the  basement, 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  to  secure  greater  dryness,  has  hollow 
walls,  built  of  brick  pointed  with  dark  mortar,  and  the  dressings  are 
of  Ohio  stone. 

The  principal  entrance  on  the  front,  which  is  between  the  main 
building  and  the  wing,  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  granite  steps 
landing  on  a  terrace  paved  with  smooth  slate,  and  surrounded  by 
balustrades  and  pedestals  of  Ohio  and  brown  stone ;  over  the  heavily 
moulded  arch  of  the  doorway  there  is  inserted  in  the  frieze  of  the 
cornice,  a  polished  black  marble  tablet  bearing  the  name  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  incised  gilt  letters. 

The  central  building  on  the  front,  including  the  basement,  is  four 
stories  high,  with  a  Mansard  roof  and  large  gable  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  two  large  turrets  or  chimneys  of  terra  cotta; — these  turrets 
we  believe  to  be  the  largest  that  have  ever  been  made  of  this  material. 

The  pavilion,  including  the  basement,  is  three  stories  high  with  a 
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Mansard  roof;  this  is  also  decorated  with  gable  and  turrets  of  the 
same  character. 

In  the  rear,  south  of  the  corridors,  and  opening  from  them  on  eacli 
story,  are  verandas,  which  are  protected  by  the  projections  of  the 
centre  and  wing,  and  give  a  safe  means  for  outdoor  recreation  to 
convalescent  patients. 

The  corridors,  13  ft.  6  in.  wide,  run  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ings  from  east  to  west  on  each  story,  and  are  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  main  building  and  pavilions  ;  they  are  lighted 
by  large  windows  on  each  side.  If  at  any  time  it  should  be  thought 
advisable  to  isolate  a  pavilion,  it  can  be  done  by  erecting  a  partition 
or  screen  across  the  corridors,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  sashes  from 
these  windows. 

The  central  or  administration  building  is  irregular  in  form,  its 
greatest  width  being  88  ft.  4  in.,  by  a  depth  of  131  feet. 

This  building  contains  on  the  basement  floor  a  small  lecture-room, 
with  curved  seats  for  about  150  students,  with  adjoining  waiting  and 
private  rooms;  this  lecture-room  can  be  entered  from  the  interior  or 
exterior  of  the  building,  and  is  provided  with  separate  entrances  for 
students  and  patients. 

In  the  rear  of  this  lecture-room  is  the  principal  stairway,  of  heavy 
iron  construction,  having  the  steps  and  landings  covered  with  smooth 
slate.  This  stairway  forms  the  principal  means  of  communication 
to  the  main  corridor  in  all  the  stories.  To  the  west  of  the  stairway 
are  linen  and  splint-rooms  and  a  regulating  room,  in  which  is  placed 
the  apparatus  by  which  the  engineer  controls  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  street  main,  and  to  the  tanks*  in  the  top  of  the  building. 
To  the  east  of  the  stairway  is  a  laboratory  for  use  by  the  apothecary 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Opposite  the  stairway,  and  leading  from  the  main  corridor,  is 
another  corridor  running  north  and  south,  having  an  outside  entrance. 
To  the  west  of  this  corridor  is  the  general  kitchen,  containing  com¬ 
plete  apparatus  for  cooking ;  here  is  prepared  the  ordinary  food  used 
in  the  establishment.  The  food  is  passed  through  a  window  to  the 
attendants  in  the  corridor,  who  convey  it  to  a  dumb-waiter,  from 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  pavilion.  Another 
dumb-waiter  communicates  with  the  pantry  adjoining  the  officers’ 
dining-room  in  the  first  stoiy.  In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  is  the 
scullerj'-,  and  a  range  of  closets.  To  the  east  of  the  rear  corridor  are 
arranged  a  servants’  dining-room,  store-rooms,  and  linen-room. 

The  first,  or  principal  story,  has  in  the  centre  a  room  for  the  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  on  either  side  of  it  a  steward’s 
office,  and  a  sitting-room. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  stairway,  and  near  the  principal  entrance, 
is  a  general  reception-room  and  business  office  ;  to  the  east  of  the 
stairway  is  the  apothecary’s  room. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  corridor  are  situated  the  officers’  dining-room 
and  pantry,  steward’s  and  matron’s  chambers  with  baths,  water- 
closets,  etc.,  and  the  sewing  and  linen-rooms. 

In  the  front  of  the  second  story,  there  are  six  chambers  for  private 
patients,  these  have  wide  communicating  passages,  and  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  is  a  complete  arrangement  of  baths,  water-closets,  etc.  A  mova¬ 
ble  bath-tub  is  provided  that  can  be  taken  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient. 

In  the  rear  is  the  base  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  around  it  under 
the  ascending  seats,  are  rooms  for  resident  physicians  and  private 
laboratories.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  is  a  room  for 
the  members  of  the  medical  staff,  containing,  also,  large  cases  for 
instruments,  and  another  room  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
patients  before  or  after  operations  have  been  performed. 

The  amphitheatre,  or  main  lecture-room,  is  circular  in  form,  60  feet 
in  diameter,  and  45  feet  high  to  t lie  skylight  in  the  centre.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  domed,  being  circular  in  plan  from  the  walls  to  the  skylight, 
and  octagonal  in  the  skylight;  the  operating  arena  is  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  seats  are  concentric  with  it,  arranged 
in  ascending  rows,  sufficient^  elevated  one  above  another,  to  enable 
every  student  present  to  see  uninterruptedly  all  the  operations  in  the 
arena.  About  600  students  can  be  seated  in  tins  room.  It  is 
abundantly  lighted  and  ventilated,  having  windows  on  three  sides 
in  addition  to  the  large  skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The 
students’  entrance  is  from  the  main  stairway  in  the  third  story.  It 
is  regarded  as  probably  the  most  spacious  and  best  arranged  clinical 
lecture-room  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  front  of  the  third  story  are  6  chambers  for  private  patients 
with  baths,  etc.,  corresponding  in  arrangement  with  those  on  the 
second  story  ;  and  in  the  fourth  story  are  chambers  for  servants. 

The  pavilions  are  55  ft.  4  in.  wide  on  the  front,  and  the  greatest 
length  is  191  feet.  They  are  26  feet  from  the  main  building  at  the 
nearest  point  on  the  front ;  but  in  the  rear,  where  the  main  wards  are 
situated,  the  pavilion  is  at  a  distance  of  68  feet  from  the  centre  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  space  between  the  two  pavilions  will  be  fully  162  feet. 

The  pavilion  (the  western  one  already  erected)  contains  in  the 
basement,  ranges  of  rooms  for  the  dispensary  service,  equally  divided 
for  medical  and  surgical  cases.  A  laboratory,  apothecary’s  room,  and 


waiting-room  for  outdoor  patients,  are  connected  with  the  dispensaries. 
The  front  of  the  pavilion  on  the  basement  is  designed  for  a  complete 
arrangement  of  baths,  and  also  a  chamber  for  the  disinfection  of 
clothing. 

The  first  and  second  stories  of  the  pavilion  are  alike  in  plan  ;  they 
have  each  on  the  front  a  ward  20  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long,  designed 
for  10  beds.  From  the  main  corridor  a  passage  leads  to  the  large 
ward.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  ward  stairway,  which  is  entirely  of 
slate  built  in  the  side  walls  ;  it  is  wide  and  easy  of  ascent,  and  the 
well  hole  is  occupied  by  a  large  elevator  of  most  approved  construc¬ 
tion,  with  Merrick’s  safety  brake,  for  conveying  patients  from  one 
story  to  another.  Between  the  stairway  and  the  main  ward  are  linen 
and  nurses’  rooms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passages  leading  to  the 
ward,  there  is  a  small  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  articles  of  special 
diet,  a  dining-room,  and  baths,  water-closets,  etc. 

The  principal  wards  have  their  axes  north  and  south;  this  position 
allows  for  sunlight  and  fresh  air  on  all  sides  of  the  wards. 

The  wards  are  designed  to  contain  each  32  beds,  and  are  28  ft. 
wide  and  1 14  ft.  long.  There  are  eight  windows  on  each  side,  and 
three  on  the  south  end,  wide  and  hi§h,  giving  abundance  of  light  and 
natural  ventilation.  In  each  corner  are  large  open  fireplaces,  which 
not  only  are  aids  for  the  heating  of  the  ward,  but  are  invaluable 
ventilators ;  in  addition  to  these  means  of  ventilation,  Barker’s 
patent  combined  ventilating  and  heat  registers  have  been  introduced 
at  the  head  of  each  bed.  The  ceilings  are  15  ft.  3  in.  high  in  the 
clear,  are  flat,  and  the  angles  at  the  walls  are  rounded. 

In  lateral  projections,  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  ward  by  a  lobby,  are  wash-room,  water- 
closets,  bath  and  clotkes-rooms  ;  here  also  is  a  clothes  shoot  for  foul 
linen  to  be  thrown  down  to  the  basement,  where  it  can  easily  be 
removed  to  the  laundry  without  passing  through  the  building. 

In  the  third  story  there  is  a  ward  for  10  beds  in  the  front,  and  one 
for  24  beds  in  the  rear,  with  arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the 
lower  stories. 

The  building  is  well  protected  from  the  spread  of  conflagration  in 
case  fire  should  occur  at  any  one  point.  The  general  kitchen  and 
scullery  are  fire-proofed  ;  the  stairways  are  all  constructed  of  incom¬ 
bustible  material — and  the  portion  of  the  main  corridor  between  the 
pavilion  and  central  building,  and  the  portion  of  pavilion  between 
main  corridor  and  rear  ward,  are  all  of  fire-proof  construction.  But 
considering  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
fire — a  system  of  fire  mains  is  provided  on  each  floor  throughout  the 
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building — supplied  from  the  street  main  as  well  as  from  tanks  in  the 
roof. 

About  50  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  central  building  are  located  the 
boilers  for  heating  the  building  with  steam,  and  for  cooking  and 
laundry  apparatus.  In  the  fh'st  story,  over  the  boilers,  ai’e  washing 
and  ironing-rooms. 

The  general  entrance  for  patients  will  be  from  Pine  Street ;  an 
entrance  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  on  Pine  Street  will 
conduct  on  one  side  to  the  porters’  lodge  and  living-room,  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  waiting-room  with  its  examination  rooms — on  the  other  side  will 
be  the  morgue,  post-mortem,  and  coroner’s  rooms.  It  is  designed  to 
haA'e  in  the  second  story  a  lecture-room,  a  physiological  laboratory, 
and  a  pathological  laboratory. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  buildings  has  been  finished  in  a  plain  and 
substantial  manner — mouldings,  ornaments,  and  quirks  have  been 
dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible — flat  surfaces  being  more  easily 
cleaned,  and,  therefore,  more  suitable  for  an  institution  of  this 
character. 


APPEAL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


It  is  the  determined  intention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Hospital  to 
secure  a  sufficient  endowment  fund  to  render  every  bed  free,  so  that 
the  institution  shall  be  available,  to  its  full  capacitj*,  for  the  most 
needy. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  accordingly  made  to  the  citizens  of  all  parts 
of  our  Commonwealth  in  behalf  of  this  much  needed  and  noble  charity. 

Its  claims  have  been  so  truly  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  it 
were  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 

Contributions  of  any  amount  are  solicited,  payable  either  at  once, 
or  in  four  annual  instalments,  at  the  option  of  the  donor. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a  free  bed  is  somewhat  over  $300, 
and  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  every  con¬ 
tributor  of  $5000  is  entitled  to  have  one  person  constantly  in  the 
wards  on  his  or  her  recommendation.  The  average  time  each  patient 
remains  in  the  hospital  is  about  twenty-two  da}rs,  so  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  endows  a  free  bed  may  enjoy  the  delightful  reflection  that  he 
has  provided  a  shelter  and  kind  and  skilful  care  for  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  needy  sufferers  annually  for  all  time. 

The  Hospital  is  already  in  full  and  efficient  operation.  Many  ap¬ 
plications  are  received  every  day  from  patients  needing  admission  ; 
and  the  demand  for  increased  endowment  grows  more  and  more  urgent. 

The  amount  absolutely  needed  exceeds  $100,000. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Saunders  Lewis,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
1216  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Legacies  and  bequests  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  “Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Hospital.” 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  FUND. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  already  made  towards  the 
sum  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  for  the  endowment  of  a  General 
Hospital  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  amount  to  about  $850,000,  and  it  is  urgently  necessary  that 
at  least  an  additional  $100,000  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  institution  may  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon 
its  much  needed  work,  with  every  bed  endowed  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  poorest  applicants. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  each  bed  will  be  about  $1.00  per  day;  and 
bjT  special  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  every  subscriber  of 
$5000  shall  be  entitled  to  keep  one  patient  continually  in  the  wards, 
on  his' or  her  recommendation. 


State  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  $100,000 

State  of  Pennsylvania .  .  .  100,000 

(To  be  expended  for  construction  exclusively.) 

I.  V.  Williamson .  50,000 

**  (Name  withheld  by  request)  25,000 

Henry  C.  Lea . 17,500 

Clarence  H.  Clark . 15,000 

George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.  .  .  .  10,000 

Henry  C.  Gibson . 10,000 

Penna.  R.  R.  Co . 10,000 

Reading  R.  R.  Co . 10,000 

Asa  Whitney  &  Sons  ....  10,000 

Samuel  S.  White . 5,000 

William  Weightman  ....  5,000 

Clement  Biddle . 5,000 

A.  E.  Borie . 5,000 

H.  Pratt  McKean . 5,000 

Joseph  Harrison,  Jr . 5,000 

Thomas  A.  Scott . 5,000 

Joshua  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  .  5,000 
Richard  Wood . 5,00.0 

J.  Gillingham  Fell . 5,000 


J.  Edgar  Thomson . $5,000 

M.  Baird  &  Co . 5,000 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 5,000 

Mutual  Assurance  Co.  .  .  .  5,000 

Philadelphia  Contributionship  .  5,000 

Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Co.  .  5,000 
William  B.  Bement  ....  5,000 
Pliila.,  Wilmington,  and  Balti¬ 
more  IL  R.  Co . 5,000 

Estate  of  Jesse  George  .  .  .  5,000 

George  Bailey,  M.D . 5,000 

John  B.  McCreary . 5,000 

Thomas  A.  Biddle . 3,000 

G.  Dawson  Coleman  ....  3,000 

Thomas  Dolan . 2,500 

Mrs.  J.  Rhea  Barton  ....  2,000 

William  H  -.ssey . 2,000 

William  T.  Carter . 2,000 

Isaac  Lea . 2,000 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Borie  ....  2,000 

Alexander  Brown . 2,000 

Abt  Society .  1,448  54 
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Horace  Binney . $1,000 

George  W.  Norris,  NT.  D. .  .  .  1.000 

William  Platt  Pepper  ....  1,000 

Horace  Evans,  M.D . 1,000 

Charles  S.  Wood .  1,000  j 

Henry  Norris . 1,000 

Thomas  Sparks . 1,000 

Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D.  .  .  .  1,000 

W.  J.  Horstmann . 1,000 

Isaac  Norris .  1,000  J 

Samuel  Lewis,  M.D . 1,000 

William  G.  Thomas  ....  1,000 

Miss  Hinds . 1,000 

Estate  of  S.  M.  Fox  ....  1,000 

Miss  N.  W.  Fisher . 1,000 

Miss  Fox . 1,000 

Charles  Taylor . 1,000 

Edward  H.  Trotter . 1,000 

Coffin  Colket . 1,000 

George  S.  Pepper .  1,000  J 

Jno.  S.  Newhold . 1,000 

Henry  Lewis . 1,000 

Archibald  Campbell  ....  1,000 

William  Anspach . 1,000 

N.  Parker  Sliortridge  ....  1,000 

W.  A.  Blanchard . 1,000 

L.  S.  Pepper,  M.D . 1,000 

Henry  Seybert . 1,000 

C.  II.  Rogers . 1,000 

Lemuel  Coffin . 1,000 

James  M.  Flanagan  ....  1,000 

Stephen  Flanagan .  1,000  j 

David  Landreth  &  Sons  .  .  .  1,000 

Thomas  Clyde . 1,000 

Richard  Ashliurst . 1,000 

Joseph  R.  Carpenter  ....  1,000 

Edward  Maule . 1,000 

Robert  S.  Sturgis . 1,000 

Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co.  .  .  .  1,000 

John  Welsh . 1,000 

Samuel  Welsh . 1,000 

Thomas  L.  Jewett . 1,000 

John  J.  Ridgway  .  ^  .  .  1,000 

Caleb  Cope .  500 

Mrs.  Charles  McEuen .  .  .  .  500 

Laurence  Lewis .  500 

David  Scull .  500 . 

Charles T.  Hunter,  M.D.  .  .  500 


William  Evans  . 

A.  G.  Baker  .  . 

H.  N.  Burroughs 
Samuel  J.  Reeves 
Insurance  Co.  of  Nor 

rica . 

Charles  Spencer.  . 
George  Williams  . 

John  J.  Thompson. 
Richard  Smith  . 

William  R.  Lejee  . 

John  Baird  .  .  . 

David  S.  Brown  &  Co 
Henry  Morris  .  . 

Saunders  Lewis  .  . 

Hartman  Kuhn  . 

Sarah  Marshall  . 

Mary  M.  Johnson 
Jas.  E.  Caldwell  &  C 
George  W.  Biddle  . 
Richard  Cadbury  . 
Samuel  R.  Shipley 
Jacob  Reigel  .  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Farnum 
John  M.  Read  .  . 

Mrs.  George  Wood 
James  Moore  .  . 

Adeline  Sager  .  . 

Carter  &  Scattergood 
William  A.  Stokes  . 

Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Bowie 
Mrs.  Lucy  II.  Shober 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer 
George  A.  Wood  . 

Miss  S.  Lippincott  . 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Gurney 
A.  C.  Craig  .  .  . 

W.  J.  Howard  .  . 

A  Grateful  Patient  . 

Do.  do. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Morris 
R.  Shelton  Mackenzie 
Mrs.  C.  Grant  Perry 
Craig  D.  Ritchie  . 


Am 


James  S.  Spear  .  . 

Morton  McMichael 

F.  H.  N . 

Cash . 


$300 

500 

500 

500 


500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

300 

300 

250 

250 

250 

200 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

5 

1 
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Subscriptions  to  Fund  for  Alumni  ,  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  Yonkers, 


Ward : — 

Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  Pliila.,  Pa.  .  $500 

“  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Pliila.,  Pa.  500 

“  William  Pepper,  “  “  500 

“  J.  S.  Walker,  “  “  500 


“  Charles  Evans,  “  “  500 

“  II.  Lenox  Hodge,  “  “  500 

“  Joseph  Carson,  “  “  400 

“  D.  IJaj'es  Agnew,  “  “  400  j 

“  F.  G.  Smith,  “  “  400 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Fisher,  Jenkin- 

town,  Pa .  200 

Widow  of  an  Alumnus;  through 

Dr.  F.  G.  Smith  ...  200 

Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  Pliila.,  Pa.  .  100 

“  H.  C.  Wood,  “  “  .  100 

“  J.  Henry  Smaltz,  “  “  .  100 

“  Wm.  F.  Norris,  “  “  .  100 

“  J.  E.  Garretson,  “  “  .  100 

“  A.  II.  Halberstadt,  Potts- 

ville,  Pa .  100 

“  Andrew  Nebinger,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 
“  C.  B.  Nancrede,  “  “  100 

“  W.  Murray  Weidman,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa .  100 


N.  Y . $100 

“  E.  P.  Bernardy.  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 

“  Joseph  Wilson,  U.  S  Navy  100 

“  William Ashbridge,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 

“  Daniel  Dechert,  Cressona,  Pa.  100 

“  Caspar  Morris,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 

“  L.  A.  Duhring,  “  “  100 

“  Leonardo  S.  Clarke,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 

“  Matthew  J.  Grier,  “  “  100 

“  Rodman  Paul,  “  “  100 

“  J.  B.  H.  Gittings,  “  “  100 

“  Geo.  D.  Gerhard,  “  “  100 

“  Win.  Aslimead,  “  “  100 

“  B.  F.  Shannon,  Schuylkill 

Haven,  Pa.  .....  100 

“  Henry  C.  Hart,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 

Miss  S.  M.  Potts .  100 

Dr.  D.  Port  Smytlie,  Bryan, 

Brazos  Co.,  Texas  .  .  100 

“  .T.  Y.  Murphy .  100 

“  George  Fox .  100 

“  J.  Roberts .  100 

“  T.  J.  Yarrow,  Pliila.,  Pa.  .  50 

“  C.  II.  Merklein,  “  “  .  50 

“  W.  C.  Crooks,  “  “  .  50 


“  Frank  Muhlenberg,  Pliila.,  Pa.  100 


A.  G.  B.  Hinkle, 

k  k 

“  100 

F.  B.  Morris, 

1 k 

“  100 

Henry  Crouse,  Syracuse, 

N.Y.  100 

C.  Morris  Cheston,  Phila. 

,  Pa.  100 

James  Tyson, 

k k 

“  100 

Samuel  Ashhurst, 

U 

“  100 

L.  B.  Hoff, 

k  . 

“  100 

J.  Forsyth  Meigs, 

k  k 

“  100 

Edw.  Peace, 

k  k 

“  100 

Wm.  Goodell, 

i  . 

“  100 

Herbert  Norris, 

k  . 

“  100 

Lewis  Rodman, 

c  k 

“  100 

J.  Cheston  Morris, 

k » 

“  100 

C.  T.  Hunter, 

k  k 

“  100 

H.  B.  Hare, 

k  k 

“  100 

Francis  W.  Lewis, 

( k 

“  100 

M.  D., 

kk 

“  100 

George  Strawbridge, 

k  k 

“  100 

Erwin  Agnew, 

k  k 

“  100 

A.  S.  Aslimead,  Jr., 

k  k 

“  100 

Arthur  V.  Meigs, 

kk 

“  100 

“  T.  J.  Gallagher,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  50 

“  J.  M.  McGrath,  Phila.,  Pa.  50 

“  W.  F.  Muhlenburg,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa .  50 

“  Jno.  C.  Hall,  Phila.,  Pa.  .  50 

“  W.  G  Porter,  “  “  .  50 

“  Dc  F.  Willard,  “  “  .  50 

“  R.  G.  Curtin,  “  “  .  50 

“  E.  L.  Evans,  “  “  .  50 

“  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  Phila., Pa.  50 

“  Richard  Moffett,  “  “  50 

“  H.  Y.  Evans,  “  “  50 

“  John  P.  Gray,  N.  Y.  State 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica  .  50 

“  Hiram  Corson,  Conshohoc- 

ken,  Pa .  50 

“  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y .  50 

“  George  A.  Pierce,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1 .  50 

“  Richard  M.  Cooper,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J .  50 
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Dr.  H.  W.  Newcomet,  Phila.,  Pa 
“  Elliott  Richardson,  “  “ 
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“  Traill  Green,  Easton,  Pa.  . 

“  C.  M.  Harris,  Phila.,  Pa.  . 

“  Charles  Schaffer,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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“  ,T.  H.  Cathcart,  Phila.,  Pa. 

“  W.  H.  Hntt, 

“  E.  F.  Gutli,  “  “ 

“  F.  B.  Hazel,  il  “ 

“  N.  Hickman,  “  “ 

“  Samuel  G.  Lane,  Cliambers- 

burg,  Pa . 

“  Israel  Cleaver,  Reading,  Pa. 
“  Alfred  A.  Woodliull,  U.  S. 
Army . 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Tilton,  U.  S.  Army  . 

“  James  Collins,  Phila.,  Pa. 

“  Franklin  Hinkle,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pa . 

“  D.  D.  Richardson,  Phila.,  Pa. 
“  L.  W.  Jacobs,  Ossawatto- 

mie,  Kansas . 

“  Carlos  Knight,  U  S.  Army 
“  Charles Sliaffner,  Phila.,  Pa. 
“  W.  R.  Steinmetz,  U.  S. 

Army . 

“  Theodore  H.  Seyfert  .  . 

“  D.  M.  C’lieston,  Phila.,  Pa. 
“  J.  J.  Black,  Newcastle, 

Delaware . 

“  C.  E.  Knox,  Bellaire,  Ohio 
“  Amos  Walker,  Phila.,  Pa.  . 
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